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vania a fortnight before the state referendum, with the Constitutional
Union men, former Whig-Americans, making the advances. They
held a convention and nominated an electoral ticket, but they refrained
from designating candidates for state offices. They appointed a fusion
committee which met with representatives of the Democrats and tried
to agree upon an electoral ticket. Duff Green was there laboring to this
end, particularly upon the recalcitrant Breckinridge men, who were
committed to the Cresson agreement and some of whom thought it
had a good chance of success. Their faith was shared by the state's
Democratic delegation in Washington, and Colonel I. I. Stevens came
up to denounce the Americans. He believed that fellowship with them
would cause a great bolt, presumably by large bodies of Irish Catholic
Democrats who hated Know-Nothings.
Yet Collector Baker and his administration friends knew that their
ticket could not win unaided. Their state held thousands of American
voters. Also thousands of Republican dollars were coming in. Baker
had been negotiating with Americans, he thought successfully. A
Democrat had been nominated in the Philadelphia district of Henry
M. Fuller, American Congressman, with the understanding that
Baker would withdraw him if the Americans would vote for the Demo-
cratic state ticket. This plan was spoiled when the Democratic con-
gressional nominee refused to leave the field. All fusion with the Ameri-
cans seemed to be off in Pennsylvania.28
Efforts were renewed in New York. Senator Bigler came up from
Washington to give administration urging, but the refusal of the mer-
chants to contribute funds to either party had probably more effect.
It was apparent that money must be had, and so the barriers began to
be lowered. During the first fortnight in September Breckinridge Na-
tional Volunteers accepted the invitation of the Douglas Regency com-
mittee to discuss the terms. Then began a hard-boiled horse trade. The
Breckinridge men wanted the lieutenant governorship, the canal com-
missioner, and ten electors. The Regency would offer only six electors
though they would yield four more, if that number of their own men
would step down. They would not take the Breckinridge candidates for
the two state offices but would agree to new nominees for them, to be
chosen by mutual consent. On these terms they stood pat and even